FORBIDDEN JOURNEY

emphasis that he had never set foot west of the frontier. Of
course his father actually came from there . , . Zamir had
already said that in the old days there was no frontier and
that it was only quite recently that a post had been established
in order to find out what was happening. He diverted the
conversation into ethnographical channels* There were two
thousand Sarakolis living in the valley where we were, and
thirty mountaineers who were Indian subjects; and there had
been two hundred Kirghiz, But the Kirghiz, always unfor-
tunate and always pillaged, could never do anything right
and in the end were chased into Afghanis tan, where they were
vegetating miserably. The Tadjiks lived in peace every-
where. They had better head-pieces than the Kirghiz and
knew a great many things. Zamir finished his discourse by
saying to me: "It is no use learning unless one has a heart to
help one to understand!5'

There was a yurt, reserved for the use of the British post,
about a mile away, and Zamir, the Tadjik servant of the
Sinkiang Government, escorted us to it. He maintained that
the regulations with regard to the rifle were unalterable,
though Peter was ready to pay a fine or bakshish. In short,
Peter felt that the only alternative was to send the rifle back
to the Consul-General at Kashgar.

The fire in the yurt made the snow on the roof melt and,
melting, it came in through the holes in the felt and dripped
on our heads. We had hidden our notes in the sleeping-bags
for fear of any possible trouble, but they were still safely
there. The men shared the shelter with us and they made it
impossible to sleep. They were cooking rice and making
tea for hours, and all the time asphyxiating us with the smoke
from the argols fire which they did not know how to keep
going. We remonstrated with them, but they felt no need
of sleep and argued the whole night long.
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